GOOD WILL "CASE" 10727 CONFESSES 




A WAR NURSE'S CHALLENGE TO RADIO 
RADIO COVERS THE INAUGURATION 




MUSIC LOVERS: Listen to "At Last* 1 w K en Shep Fields plays it an Radio Guide's Court 
of Honor, Friday, December 25, at JQ p*m, ESI (9 CST) over the NBC-Blue network! 
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THE GOOD 



( WAS case No. 10727 on the radio 
Good Will Court Of course I can't 
disclose my real name, so Til just 
call myself Laura N. 

I was desperate and heart-sick. And 
I was even thinking about ending it 
all, Then one Sunday, I happened to 
turn on the radio and heard the Good 
Will Court 

That very same night I shut myself 
away in my room and wrote my heart 
out. I pleaded for a chance to tell the 
judges my story. My frantic letter was 
answered. I read every word— over 
and over. It said; 



Dear Miss N- 



Tb* Good Will Court 
Sympathize* with your problem and will be 
glad to do who I it can to advise you. Will you 
kindly drop into the studio the evening of 
Sunday, November 39* at 5 o'clock? Your 
problem will be given careful consideration and 
you are assured your tmme will not he dis- 
closed. 

Of the hundreds desirous of being helped, 
only a limited number of cases cam be taken 
up. Therefore, it is Only fair that the prefer- 
ence be given those who appear personally, as 
a matter of good faith. 

Will you kindly let tis know whether you 
intend to be present, otherwise the lime allots 
ted to your case will have to be given to some- 
one else. Inasmuch as the judge* feel that 
your problem is a deserving one and are anx- 
ious to help you, will you kindly respond by 
return mail? You are promised absolute se- 
crecy. 

When you come to the above address, be 
certain to bring this letter with you. 

And it was signed, “A, L. Alexander/’ 

Five o'clock— November 29! How 
I clutched that letter as I hurried to 
the radio station. Could it really be 
true? Was I going to gel a “break” 
at last — as I hoped and prayed? 

First, a guard cheeked my letter 
from Mr, Alexander. And then the 
elevator man did too. And so did the 
desk boy at the eighth floor. How 
grateful I was that thrill -hunters 
weren't allowed to see me pouring my 
heart out, 

pEFORE taking me to a seat in a 
** large room, the desk boy gave me a 
number. It was six. Fifty- two num- 
bers were given out, he said, and many 
people brought friends. I felt so alone. 

When they called my number, l fol- 
lowed the usher to another room, 
where Mr. Alexander was sitting. Dear 
Mr. Alexander! How my heart went 
out to him! 

I told my story. I was trembling. 

“Tell it to the judges this way/’ he 
said. “And don't worry. I’m sure 
they'll have some helpful advice for 
you,” 

Then he gave me a card. It was 
orange. And it had a number — 10727, 
That meant I would be on the radio, 
A blue card was different. It meant 
the person's problem would be taken 
up after the broadcast. 

Beside me in the room was a poor 
old lady. She told how- — twenty- 
three years ago — she and her four 
children were left to starve by her 
first husband. Then she told how — 
fourteen years later— she married a 
widower with a little five-year-old 
boy. She was 60 now, she said. And 
she didn’t have a cent. And the city 
wouldn’t help her because she hadn't 
$: i en to it that her first husband was 




CASE 10727 
CONFESSES 

HEART-BROKEN, CRUSHED IN SPIR- 
IT, FRIENDLESS, FORLORN, THE 
ENDLESS NUMBERED •‘CASES' 1 FILE 
BEFORE THE GOOD WILL COURT! 



declared dead before getting married 
again. She was crying her heart out. 
She had only a blue card 

At 7:30* people with orange cards 
were told to come to the broadcasting 
room. In the middle of the room was 
a table with two microphones and two 
chairs — one for each of the judges, and 
the other for each of the witnesses. 
We were seated in rows facing the 
judges, while friends were seated in 
back of the judges facing us. 

At 7:45, Mr. Alexander began to 
speak: 

In previous broadcant* over the air, you 
may have Heard some weeping and moaning. 
For your own self-reaped, please try to avoid 
this today. The judges are here to help you. 
Tell them your story a* forcefully as you con 
for your own interest, But try not to be 
nervous. 

As far myself, you may have thought me 
abrupt. 1 use this abruptness a* a protective 
meebaniun, 

A doctor has to harden himself to opera- 
tions for— -if he took each one to hi* hearts — 
there would come a day when he couldn’t oper- 
ate any more. That i* the same with me, 1 
understand that each of you has a serious 
problem, serious to you a* well a* to me. But 
I couldnh carry on if l didn't use this rough 
exterior. Please try to understand that Pm 
your friend, I'm here to help you. 

As we waited for the “zero” hour, 
we watched the judges file in and lis- 
tened to the soft music of the organ. 

After Graham McNamee’s introduc- 
tion, Mr, Alexander read a short 
speech, and then before we knew it, 
the first of our problems was receiv- 
ing the judges’ attention. Overcome 



by radio fright, one man refused to 
approach the microphone, whereupon 
Mr, Alexander helped him to the wit- 
ness chair, 

A ND then it was my turn to tell the 
^ judges my story. All my tragic 
history! This was what was behind 
the story I told them: 

About eight years ago, Mother, Dad, 
and I moved to a fairly large city in 
Indiana. Our neighbors took us to 
their hearts, and made my ’teen age 
years very happy. I went to parties, 
played tennis, danced, had dates. 

Dad’s business was booming. Mother, 
happy as a lark, joined all the clubs in 
town. Merrily she baked, and bossed, 
and busied herself for every bazaar 
and banquet. 

It was the Saturday Afternoon 
Luncheon and Bridge Club, however* 
that Mother loved best. For days, she 
would fuss and plan and cook to out- 
do the other ladies, and on the Satur- 
day it was her turn to entertain, every 
grand doth and ornament, from wed- 
ding-present days on, was brought out 
to be shown and admired. We were 
middle- class people, living life to the 
full as we knew it 

I was just 20 when I got my first 
job. Thrills that come just once in a 
lifetime! After my first day as book- 
keeper in one of the city’s big depart- 
ment stores. Dad said, “Guess I can 
retire now that my big girl is work- 



ing." I knew he was terribly proud 
of me. 

He was proud, too* of my popularity 
with the boys and girls in our crowd. 

Mine were surely the best parents 
a girl ever had! 

I was 24 years old when I got my 
“big break/’ Out of over fifty appli- 
cants., I was picked to head the check- 
ing department of one of the biggest 
manufacturing concerns in the middle 
west. My employer was one of our 
city’s finest men. And the salesmen 
were all fine men. 

One of the salesmen was Bill. (I 
can't give his last name here.) He 
was one of those big, boyish fellows 
that never grow up, A happy- go- lucky 
sort, cheerful* helpful, full of fun. 

Bill was married. His wife was a 
girl several years older than he was. 
He was madly in love with her when 
they were married. But I don’t think 
she loved him — at least not when they 
were married. Bill had fallen head- 
over- heels in love with her at a dance, 
and persuaded her to marry him, No%v, 
she was terribly jealous of him. She 
would ring him up every afternoon to 
check his movements of the day. And 
every night he had to be home for six 
o’clock dinner or reckon with her hys- 
terics. 

THEY had been married six years 
* when I met Bill. 

One day* as I prepared to eat a 
lonely lunch. Bill tucked my arm un- 
der his* and said, “Come on, Laura* 
the treat’s on me!” 

Well* we laughed right through one 
grand lunch. Bill was such fun! 

And so* when Bill stopped at my 
desk the following week with a “Hi* 
Laura* grab your hat* we’re gonna eat*” 
I went with him. 

This time* he wasn’t so peppy. 
Scarcely ate anything* and seemed blue 
and downhearted. 

“All right* Bill — tell Laura all about 
it*” I urged him. 

“Gee* Laura* I’m all washed up/’ 
he began. “It’s Bea. I love her, but 
she's doing her best to kill my love. 
I can’t do anything* go anywhere, call 
my soul my own. I didn’t get back 
from the salesmen’s dinner until two 
o’clock* and she wouldn’t talk to me 
all day Sunday. I can’t stand it/ 1 

It got so that almost every day he 
would stop at my desk with a “Let’s 
go, Laura.” And the lunch hour would 
melt away while I talked to him* try- 
ing to cheer him up. 

More than once he took my hand 
and said* “Gee, Laura, you’re swell. 
I couldn’t go on without you/’ 

There wasn’t a thought of sentiment 
between Bill and me, although my 
heart ached over his troubles. 

Bill was an adorable boy. And all 
the girls were aware of that But he 
was only in love with his wife. 

Bill and I kept on lunching together 
until one day J got a phone call. It 
was from Bill’s wife. Her voice had 
a curious softness that sent a chill 
( Continued on Page 14) 
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UNSOPHISTICATED LADY 



Janfi Pickens wanted to be on the 
very top of the ladder— not just 
pleasantly high up — and now she is! 




T ALL, blond Jane Pickens has just 
stepped into the limelight by per- 
forming one of the most difficult 
feats in radio. 

A few years ago, Janc t exquisite and 
beautiful though she wa$ r was practi- 
cally buried in anonymity* She was 
one of the trio of Pickens Sisters—* 
charming, successful trio, but you 
know yourself what sister teams are. 
It is a general rule that they never get 
anywhere individually. Try to think 
of any other team of sisters where 
one sister has emerged into fame and 
glory. You can think of Connie Bos- 
well, and who else? 

But Jane Pickens is doing it. Right 
now it looks as if Jane will be the 
brightest star of 1937, She is the prime 
donna of the Follies and has a fea- 
tured spot on the Walter O'Keefe pro- 
gram, where she has a chance to do 
her stuff nobly— and does it. 

Under the circumstances it's natural 
to wonder how* the other sisters feel 
about her; how her mother feels about 
it 

I made up my mind to find out I’ve 
known the Pickens family for many 



HIGH IN BROADWAY'S SKY JANE 
PICKENS' STAR SHINES BRIGHTLY— 
BUT, UNSPOILED BY FAME, SHE’S STILL 
THE IMAGE OF BLUE-EYED INNOCENCEI 

BY DORA ALBERT 



' 



years, and a more honest, frank and 
truthful family I have yet to find. 
There’s Mrs. Pickens, for instance. She 
hates to tell even the whitest of white 
lies. When Jane first went on the air 
and someone suggested that when un- 
welcome people phoned, she should 
say Jane wasn’t in, she said indignant- 
ly, ‘TU never do it 1 won't tell a lie 
for anyone.” All the Pickens girls are 
like that. So I knew that a portrait 



of Jane through eight eyes — her mo- 
ther's, and her three sisters’ — would 
be honest. 

I spoke to Helen first— slim, beauti- 
fully groomed Helen — who is Mrs. Sal- 
vatore Curioni in private life. She is 
older than Jane, and has always looked 
upon herself as her sister’s protector. 
We met in a little drug store in mid- 
town New York. 

14 A few of my friends,” she said, M out 
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of mistaken loyalty to me, have indi- 
cated that they felt I was being left in 
the lurch. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. When Jane first re- 
ceived the offer to star in the ‘Ziegfeld 
Follies/ she hesitated to accept it, be- 
cause the trio had been planning a per- 
sonal appearance tour. Patti and I 
simply begged her to accept it. We felt 
that we didn't want to stand in Jane’s 
way. to keep her from the success she 
so richly deserves, 

JANE is extremely loyal to all of us. 

fn addition to appearing as a solo 
star, she is trying to keep the trio alive. 
She has sacrificed Sundays, her only 
free day, to appear on the air with us. 
When we were offered a theatrical en- 
gagement in Pittsburgh, Jane accepted 
it. and made the tiresome trip with us. 
We started out at eight o’clock Satur- 
day evening, and didn't leave Pitts- 
burgh until about two or three o’clock 
Sunday night. Jane, who had to ap- 
pear in the Follies the next evening, 
was ail worn out, but there was never 
a murmur out of her. Yet I am certain 
that Jane would have turned the offer 
down if she hadn't been considering 
Patti and me. 

“Even as a child, Jane was always 
extremely good-natured. She was 
laughing, singing and skipping all the 
time. 1 remember there was one little 
spoiled brat who used to come and visit 
us in our home in Georgia and help 
herself to all of Jane’s toys. Jane never 
protested, but before the other child 
went home, I always got the toys back 
DI Jane, She couldn’t bear to do it. 



This little Pick- 
ens sister cooks a 
turkey. Jane is a 
“family girl” and 
she can prove 111 



“Jane is one of the most friendly 

to have anyone dislike her. I have 
seen her go out of her way to win the 
friendship of people who. so far as her 
career was concerned, didn't mean a 
thing to her. One day a girl whom she 
had known at Curtis Institute cut her 
deliberately when they met outside an 
elevator at NBC. Unable to understand 
what it was all about, Jane ran after 
the girl and almost followed her into 
another elevator. Afterwards she asked 
their mutual friends what she had done 
to antagonize this girl, but they knew 
of nothing. The only possible interpre- 
tation was that the girl resented the 
fact that Jane was more successful 
than she. Instead of dropping the mat- 
ter, Jane made up her mind to win the 
girl over. She invited her to our home, 
and when the girl finally accepted 
Jane's invitation, she went out of her 
way to be nice to her. 













The next day I stopped in to see 
Grace, who manages the Pickens Sis- 
ters. “Jane’s outstanding quality, X 
think, is her candor,” she said to me. 
“She is the most natural person I know. 
She reacts first and thinks afterwards. 
I remember when we were children, 
we ail sang together for a Sunday 
school audience. While we were in the 
midst of our song, a girl whom Jane 
knew walked quietly into the balcony. 
Seeing her, Jane broke into a broad 
grin, and waved to her as calmly as 
though we weren’t right in the middle 
of a song. 

“A few years ago when we were all 
appearing at the Paramount Theater 
in New York, we sang a donkey song 
during our act, and one of the men 
(Continued on Page 1$) 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK IS DEAD 
—BUT FOND MEMORIES OF HER 
GOOD DEEDS STILL LIVE! 



O UT of the world of great spirits, 
Ernestine Schuman n -H eink 
journeyed to keep a rendezvous 
with Josef Koestner, her favorite musi- 
cal director, and Marion Talley, her 
protege. 

More than a week after her death* 
she sat at their table in spirit , , > It 
was like this: 

A few days before she passed on, the 
Titan of the opera accepted an invita- 
tion to dine with Koestner, his family 
and Marion Talley at a quiet little 
German restaurant just off the gaily 
lighted film capital boulevard. 

*T will be there, Joe, and don’t for- 
get the onion soup/ she said. 

Mother Schumann -He ink was there 
* * even though only in spirit. 

Lights were dimmed in the little 
Hofbrau restaurant. The checkered 
tablecloths could be seen but faintly. 
A softly glowing spotlight focused on 
an empty chair at the head of the 
table. It was Schumann-Heink’s chair 
. . . with bowed heads, sealed about the 
table were Josef Koestner, his wife, 
his son and Marlon Talley* 

They were keeping thier rendezvous 
keeping it with heavy hearts and tear- 
filled eyes, 

With sorrowful dignity, the proprie- 
tor of the Hofbrau, famous for the 
German food it serves the notables of 
Hollywood, gave the signal to the five- 
piece girls’ orchestra. 

Any other day in the year that or- 



upon note seemed to tremble and echo* 
the spotlight on an empty chair seemed 
to take form . * . a smiling form . . . 
it seemed to place outstretched hands 
on the heads of both Koestner and 
Miss Talley, who sat with heads bowed, 
eyes wet, remembering with gratitude 
the grand woman who had played so 
vital a part in their careers and in 
their lives* 

It was Schumann-Heink who en- 
couraged the career of Miss Talley 
when she was but a thirteen- year-old 
girl. It was she who recommended 
Koestner to Miss Talley as a conductor 
when she was preparing for her pres- 
ent series on NBC. It was the famous 
diva who chose Koestner for her radio 
conductor and would have no other, 
who turned down an engagement in 
the Hollywood Bowl because Koestner 
could not come west from Chicago to 
conduct for her. 

A S THE music ended, not as it usual- 
^ ly ends with an abrupt finale, but 
with a lingering softness and sweet- 
ness that seemed to blend with a fad- 
ing melody, and as the words “sleep in 
heavenly peace” floated off into the 
distance, both Mis s Talley and Koest- 
ner lifted their eyes to the vacant 
chair before them. 

They saw there, With eyes of imagi- 
nation, the kindly face of “Mother” 
who loved them so well, a face deeply 
lined with the sorrow of losing her 



chestra would have swung into the gay 
waltzes reminiscent of the beer gar- 
dens of Bavaria, which Koestner re- 
members so well from his boyhood 
spent in the shadows of the mighty 
Alps. 

But not on this occasion. Instead, the 
orchestra, sad and muted, began softly 
playing “Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht,” 
the great German carol which Schu- 
mann-Heink introduced to America 
and made famous. 

The room was strangely quiet, note 



own boys at the front during the war, 
with the struggles and hardships that 
were hers from childhood as she 
climbed to the pinnacle of fame to 
become the world’s foremost inter- 
preter of Wagner’s heroic music. 

Koestner could picture scenes that 
were now memories ... a young and 
brilliant contralto who was singing at 
the Municipal Opera House in Ham- 
burg, He could see Felix Mottl, his 
uncle, who heard her voice and ush- 
( Continued on Page 46) 



Although Ernestine Schumann -Heink had answered her last curtain calk Josef 
Koestner and Marion Talley kept a dinner engagement with her . - , in spirit 



HER 
SONG 
IS 

ENDED... 

BY BEN BYERS 
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CAPITOL HILL 



FLAGS WAVE, CROV/DS CHEER, 
A NATION LISTENS. IT'S RA- 
DIO'S GREAT DAY— AND YOURS! 



and wires, connecting small but im- 
portant microphones which cover 
Washington like flakes of snow. Ex- 
perienced commentators and journal- 
ists man these microphones. From 
every point in the city where anything 
of interest could possibly happen, and 
from an airplane, a blimp, and auto- 
mobiles. these announcers and com- 
mentators watch for the colorful de- 
tails of the pageant 

Once every four years, the national 
drama of the inauguration is played 
upon the nation's stage, and at each 
performance radio, with its painstak- 
ing technical preparations* increases 
the size of that stage. With a train- 
load of portable broadcasting equip- 
ment that has been planned on paper 
for months and installed for a week, 
the compact boundaries of the District 
of Columbia are pushed back until 
every home in America lies along the 
line of march of the inaugural parade. 

DUT, before and after that parade 
w there is a crowded program of other 
acts which together form the stirring 
play. The curtain-raiser is the Presi- 
dent's morning automobile drive to 
the Capitol steps. (The exit march, in 
former years, has been played early 
the next morning by the orchestras at 
the inaugural ball). Supporting the 
star of the show is a tremendous cast 
of characters which includes virtually 
every great name in current Ameri- 
can history* 

Radio, which presents to you the first 
inauguration to be held on the twen- 
tieth of January (following the rati- 
fication of the Lame Duck amendment 
to the Constitution), will have its vast 
ear cocked that day to catch for you 
f Continued on Page 15) 



Bob Trout: When President Roosevelt 

is re -welcomed by banner- bedecked 
Washington, he'll be at the mike! 



H AVING spoken these words into 
microphones that instantly carry 
their sound from the east steps 
of Washington’s Capitol building to the 
farthest outposts of civilization and be- 
yond, the thirty- second President of 
the United States turns to the dense 
crowd crushed into the Capitol plaza 
and begins his second inaugural ad- 
dress. 

Behind him on the east portico, 
the Chief Justice of the United States, 
Charles Evans Hughes, having fulfilled 
his duty of administering the Consti- 
tutional oath to the President, finds a 
seat from which to listen to the historic 
sentences which are at the same mo- 
ment flowing out of loudspeakers in 
every state of the Union. Around him, 
under the shadow of the Capitol dome, 
are grouped faces which frequently 
look at you from the front pages of 
your favorite newspapers: the familiar 
features of the eight other Justices 
of the Supreme Court, the Cabinet, the 
diplomatic corps, and brilliantly uni- 
formed leaders of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. 

This is the dramatic picture which 
at approximately noon, January 20, 
will open the official ceremonies of 
the precedent- shattering inauguration 
of 1937, the first great radio spectacle 
of the year. 

Lacing the Capital City on the Poto- 
mac river into a gigantic spider-web, 
tli ere is a vast network of radio cables 



/, FRANKLIN DELANO ROOS- 
EVELT, do solemnly swear that 1 
will faithfully execute the office 
of President of the United States f 
and mill, to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect and defend the 
Const itution of the United States. 
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the shades down, afraid of air raids. 

I Oh, yes, they bombed hospitals!) 

The rancid odor of the acetylene 
fumes made us deathly sick. If they 
did that to us t imagine what they must 
have done to the wounded and dying! 

When there was a bombing raid the 
wounded threw themselves ofT their 
cots and stretchers, and could not drag 
their poor bodies back again. We could 
hear them crying 
and m o a n i ng. 

Some begged for a 
priest, others for 
food and water. I 
remember hearing 
young boys plead- 
ing for their moth- 
ers. and an older 
man crying in de- 
lirium: “Yes* Jane, 

1*11 be b a c k.™ 

Some pleaded for 
morphine to ease 
their terrible pain, 
but what were our 
few hands among 
hundreds of strick- 
en men? 

We nurses soak- 
ed our rubber 
gloves in a strong 
antiseptic solution 
and put them on 
wet. As a result 
the skin peeled 
off our hands. Miss 
Bowen, ray team- 
mate, would scrub 
and assist with 
operations for a 
week until my 
hands healed, and 
then I would take 
my turn while her 
hands healed. Our 
dressings came to 
us from the Bed 
Cross — when the 
trucks could get 
through. We used 
no sterile gowns, sheets or drapes of 
any sort, with the exception of a few 
towels. 

The surgeons worked until they 
fainted from exhaustion. Our or- 
derlies mopped the floor, carried away 
the bloody dressings, and buried or 
burned the piles of amputated arms 
and legs. 

One night as we were operating in a 
small tent, just big enough to hold two 
operating-tables and a small instru- 
ment table, the siren sounded. Two 



wounded German soldiers had just 
been laid on the tables. All of ihe~+ 
lights went out. We huddled on the 
ground. The roar of the plane motor.* 
beat against the air. Suddenly the: £ 
were cut off as, silently, the bombing * 
planes coasted low over us so as to b: * 
sure and hit us with their deadly 
freight. In the stillness, I heard 
something dripping, I turned to the 
. surgeon, as we lay 
on the ground, 
and asked: 

‘’Do you hear 
that dripping?" 

‘‘Yes” he an- 
swered, in his alert 
way, “it must be 
a hemorrhage/* 

We blinked on 
a flashlight and 
found that the 
German boy on 
the far table was 
bleeding to death. 
The Captain sewed 
up the artery un- 
der the fiashlgiht. 

And how many 
others l remem- 
ber! How will 1 
ever forget them? 

I saw them! 1 re- 
member one of our 
own doughboys 
who came to the 
operating- ta ble 
with one leg gone. 
Tears streaming 
down his cheeks, 
he told me how it 
had happened. He 
and his buddy, 
bo !h bad 1 y ma n gl ed 
by shell- fire, were 
out in No Man's 
Land struggling 
inch by inch to 
crawl near enough 
to their home 
trench to be picked 
up by the stretcher-bearers. This boy’s 
leg was hanging in shreds, and it kept 
getting caught in things as he dragged 
himself along. His buddy took oft his 
shirt, twisted It around the dangling 
leg for a tourniquet, and cut it off with 
a jackknife. A man wounded be- 
tween the lines either did surgery on 
himself and applied his own dress- 
ings, or he often died before the 
stretcher-bearers got to him. That was 
true in thousands of cases. 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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IRVIN S. COBB SAYS— 

“Radio broadcasting one day 
will make a brotherhood of man, 
but so long as the present dicta- 
tors are in complete power the 
present situation will continue, 

“Dictators mean government 
control, but when the unhappy 
present dictatorships languish, as 
is inevitable, the people will as- 
sert their rights as citizens and 
human beings, then we will have 
the peopled side, 

“I believe the time is coming 
when radio will became the 
mightiest engine for peace , . , 

“This is predicated on the idea 
that we should give the micro- 
phone, not to selfish politicians, 
sword-rattling professional sol- 
diers, double-tongued diplomats, 
and, most of all, arrogant dicta- 
tors, but to honest peace-loving 
exponents of racial and national 
claims of various peoples who 
will strive not to Increase ani- 
mosities or make bitter contro- 
versies more bitter still, but to 
present honestly* simply and 
clearly the position of their own 
countries and to voice the desire 
of the people for whom they 
speak, so that the differences, 
whatever they may be, may be 
ironed out without force, threats 
or attacks.” 
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WAR CLOUDS GATHER AGAIN OVER 
EUROPE’S BLOOD -SOAKED SOIL — 
BUT THERE’S NO NEED FOR BLOOD- 
SHED* SAYS THIS WAR NURSE, IF 
vm i Akin DAnm nn yaiip nilTYi 






eyes* men without arms, men without 
kgs, men without faces, men whose 
skin was burnt off by corrosive gas* 
And everywhere sopping bandages, 
soaked with blood and pus! 

Then, as we took our train for Paris* 
the overwhelming ruin of war was 
borne in on us all. We passed whole 
trainloads of wounded at every station; 
and along the sidings were old box- 
cars in which French families were 
trying to set up some substitute for 
their abandoned* destroyed homes. 

QEOPLE begged us for a few sous at 
‘ every stop. At the stations were 
other truck-loads of refugees — old men 
with a few meager belongings tied in 
a handkerchief or bulging from bun- 
dles slung on their backs, women with 
little babies in their arms, children 
with a pet dog, a cat, or even a chicken. 
They had come from shell-torn vil- 
lages. The young tried to comfort the 
old people as, broken-hearted, they 
wept. That Is war. 

I was assigned to a surgical team 
and sent immediately to the front. We 
worked* we nurses and doctors, in 
what were called mobile operating 
teams. Each had two surgeons in it, 
an anesthetist, two surgical nurses 
and two orderlies. Our team was 
rushed to Evacuation Hospital No. 7, 
just across the Marne Elver from 
Chateau Thierry. 

The hospital was an old chateau 
with a broad lawn. Every 1 ' square foot 
of that lawn was packed with stretch- 
ers loaded with wounded men. They 
lay there, unpro testing* and bled to 
death before my eyes because our piti- 
ful little team could give them not the 
simplest medical or nursing attention. 
Why? There were just too many of 
them. We had to stand aside, helpless* 
and see them die by the score. 

Our equipment was as sketchy as 
our personnel. One of our surgeons* 
a captain, had been given a case of 
surgical instruments at the supply de- 
pot. To these* knowing what he was 
in for, he added — two carpenter’s chis- 
els and a wooden mallet! To boll our 
instruments* all we had were alcohol 



lamps. Think of our agony* standing 
there waiting for water to boil* when 
we could hear stretcher after stretcher 
being carried in at the door! Out on 
the lawn, men lay bleeding to death. 
Inside, waiting for us, they held back 
their screams by clenching their fists 
and biting them. 

There was not even time to take off 
their uniforms, filthy and full of lice 
as they might be. The stretchers were 
placed directly on the operating tables 
to save precious seconds. Clothing was 
slashed away around the wound with 
a pair of scissors. Where bullets or 
jagged shell splinters were lodged in 
the bleeding flesh, we marked crosses 
on the skin with indelible lead-pencils. 
The man was given an anesthetic. We 
scrubbed the wound with gasoline, 
Then we poured iodine into it. Each 
wound was laid open with the sur- 
geon’s knife and the injured tissue 
around it cut away — an operation 
which was called a debridement. This 
was done in an attempt to save the 
man from the dread gas bacillus: the 
deadly fear of every wounded man. If 
there was gas infection, it meant in- 
stant amputation. When gas was 
present the infected portion was hard, 
and when we touched the wound the 
gas bubbled out of it. I saw hundreds 
of gas-infected men who could not be 
saved. We h id to stand by, helpless- 
ly* and see them die. In wounds of 
the head, for instance, nothing — 
nothin# — could be done! 

I REMEMBER my very first case. He 
* was just one of thousands and tens 
of thousands, that boy- But I remem- 
ber him, I suppose, because he was my 
first. He was nineteen years old, with 
fair hair and gentle, understanding 
eyes. He had a huge wound in his 
hip — very deep. The metal fragment 
was lodged in his hip-bone. Our sur- 
geon went after it with his carpenter’s 
chisels and his mallet. It was a sharp 
boring screw* when we got it out, with 
a heavy bolt at the end of it 

We operated* at times* in the dark, 
in the choking fumes of acetylene 
lamps, with all the windows closed and 
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MARY A. OWEN 

REGISTERED NURSE 



W E DREAM, many of us, and 
follow a vision centuries old* 
looking forward to the day 
when the world wilt be everlastingly 
at peace. 

Science has given us hope that our 
dreams may come true, that the vision 
of countless generations may become 
a reality. 

For today— we have radio! 

Radio joins the nations of the earth, 
teaching us, as we listen to programs 
from other countries* that other na- 
tions are people like we are. That 
they have their hopes and fears, their 
joys and sorrows, as we do. Radio 
could unite the nations of the world 
into a common brotherhood* 

It Is an indictment against us, 
against all civilized nations, that this 
greatest potential power for peace the 
world has ever known is not being 
used as suck Instead of being used 
as a weapon to end war, radio, tragic- 
ally, has become one of war’s most 
deadly weapons! 

So I regard it as a great and sacred 
joy, on this Christmas dedicated to 



Peace On Earth, Good Will Towards 
Men, to be able to set down— in this 
magazine devoted to radio and radio 
listeners — those pictures of horror 
which the panorama of war unrolled 
before my eyes. 

\ Since 1918, a whole new generation 
of young men and women has come 
up. Soon the flags may w T ave again. 
The bands may play their stirring mu- 
sic, and these young people in our 
midst, if they are not warned, may 
believe all the old lies that say that 
war is glorious and brave. War is not 
gl or i qus. War is not brave. War is 
hide ous, vile, stinking and loathsome. 
I do not apologize for ray words* No 
words can be too strong. 

I know it, 1 saw it* J 

| SAW it on my first day, when the 
* transport which took me to France 
as a nurse landed me at Le Havre* My 
introduction to war came then and 
there* As I disembarked on one gang- 
plank, long lines of wounded from a 
British hospital on the dock were be- 
ing carried up another. Men without 
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THERE AREN'T ANY NEW 
JOKES— ONLY OLD ONES 
DRESSED UP! BUT WHEN 
BERLE TELLS THE OLD 
GAGS, OTHER FUNNY- 
MEN YELL, "STOP, THIEF!" 



RICH MAN, 
POOR MAN, 
BEGGAR MAN 



BERLE! 



BY 

MARGE KERR 



Famous Song Writer Irving 
Berlin (right) gave Berle a 
break when both were broke 



ROADWAY, they say, is the mean- 
est street in the world. 

It's Heartbreak Allen and Pick- 
pocket Lane. It’s the street where they 
pat you on the back with one hand and 
rifle your pocket with the other — - 
where they call you "pal’' when you f re 
up and "rat” when you're down. 

It's the street that accuses Milton 
Berle, the 28-year-old comedian you 
hear on the Community Sing program, 
of being a "gag-thief ” and a "mamma’s 
boy.” 

"That guy Berle never told an origi- 
nal joke in his life,” a certain Broad- 
way clique will tell you. 

"Berle couldn’t haul himself up by 
his own bootstraps, so he used his 
mother's apron* strings/ 1 * others will 
add. 

By way of example, let me show you 
two scenes which reveal how Berle's 
reputation for joke- lifting and apron- 
string-hanging has been used against 
him in Broadway's efforts to kick him 
down. 

Go back to Chicago in 1935. Phil 
Baker stands on the brightly lighted 
stage of an KKO playhouse. His ac- 
cordion, disconsolate and neglected, 
folds its creased middle and waits 
while Baker and Bottle hew to the dia- 
logue, letting the quips fall where they 
may. 

On the other side of the footlights, 
the spectators howl with merriment, 
their sides caught in unanimous 
stitches. Suddenly the mirth is shat- 
tered by the sound of a falling object. 

Somewhere up in the gallery, a high- 
school girl has dropped her handbag, 
with lipstick, eyebrow pencil and 
"mad-money” scattering noisily. After 
the crash, there is a deadly hush. 
Then Baker turns to the audience . . , 

"Don't look now,” he warns them, 
"but isn't that Milton Berle who just 
dropped his pencil?” 

The calendar of events turns further 
back — this time to a world-famous 
theater in New York through whose 
portals "pass the most beautiful girls 
in the world.’ 1 It's the Earl Carroll 
Casino. And inside, on the dusty stage, 
among bustling stage-hands and wor- 



ried electricians, a nervous cast is re- 
hearsing the "Vanities of 1932.” Slightly 
bald and more than slightly lanky, the 
excited Carroll himself marches up- 
stage in a white beat. "You so-and-so, 
you muffed your lines,” he barks at one 
performer, "and as for our good, kind 
soubrette here, she sounds more like a 
hill-country ingenue." In the midst of 
his tirade, he wheels suddenly and 
faces the darkened theater , . . 

"As for you, Mrs, Berlinger,” he 
shouts, "you laughed in the wrong 
spot!” 

Those two incidents tell a story— 
but not the whole story. The first tells 
of a Milton Berle, who, if you believe 
his enemies, rode from stage to radio 
on a b rooms' tcfc of second-hand jokes, 
with shades of WincheU, Baker and 
Benny riding to heel, all yelling "Stop, 
thief.” 

The second tells of Sarah Berlinger, 
a modern stage mother whose devotion 
to her son has become almost as ieg- 
gendary in the vicinity of Broadway 
and 42nd Street as that of the late Mrs. 
Jams to her daughter, Elsie. 

WIEWED casually, these incidents 
" only skim the surface, but if you 
use a magnifying glass on them, you 
may get a deeper insight into the sub- 
jects. For instance, if you inspect the 
first closely, you may see Milton Berle's 
side of the story which depicts him as 
a gag- thief whose laughs and his 
laurels depend on someone else's jokes, 

"Fm not a plagiarist,” he told me 
angrily. "I don't lift jokes and even 
if I do, what of it? They're better 
after I’ve doctered ’em than they ever 
w T ere before.” With that, he chewed his 
gum vigorously and blinked a couple 
of times. If you mention plagiarism he 
gets pretty rabid on the subject. Rabid 
because he thinks he's the victim rather 
than the violator, and because he in- 
sists that it was his ingenuity and not 
his stupidity that first got him into the 
limelight as a joke-robber. 

"Even when I was just a young 
punk,” this grizzled patriarch of not- 
yet- thirty declared^ "I figured that 
(CoTiti7med on Page 45) 
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THE POLICE RADIO SNAPPED 
OUT ITS CURT WARNING. IT 
WAS ONLY AN AUTO CRASH 
BUT DEATH WAS WAITING . . . 



“Take this man to St, James Hospital/' Donovan commanded, "and rush him! He’s bleeding to death!" 



WARNING! 

Don’t read this fact-story if 
you're easily upsetl With no in- 
tention of deliberate sensational- 
ism. Radio Guide presents this 
account of a horrible accident 
mitigated only by quick- thinking 
radio police because It carries a 
much-needed lesson; DRIVE 
CAREFULLY!— The Editors. 

M OVING headlights marched in 
rows up and down the high- 
way, It was after midnight 
and the traffic had thinned out — as 
much as traffic around Newark ever 
thins out. Which just meant that 
scores of cars roaring to and from 
near-by New York were able to travel 
faster than ever, faster than was safe. 

The two young men in the 1928 
Sludebaker sedan were a little tired, 
more than a little anxious to get home 
to Jersey City, And so they were 
hitting a fairly fast clip. Not breaking 



the law, 3 'ou understand; just making 
time. 

"Ho-hum-m!" yawned Ernest Wat- 
son. He was driving, and driving very 
well, mind you. “I wish those guys 
would dim their lights." Headlights 
ablaze, a huge car came at them. It 
blew past with a icfroo-oosJr and the 
shock of a wind-rip. 

Smacked by this blast, the eight- 
year-old car pranced a bit, righted, 
skipped merrily along. 

"Tell me, Ernie," said Tom Bar- 
rett the passenger, “did you read that 
magazine article called ‘And Sudden 
Death’? Barrett's good-looking face 
was serious as he turned it towards his 
friend the driver. "All about peo- 
ple getting smashed up in automobile 
crashes. It was ” But Watson in- 

terrupted with a laugh. 

"Not nervous, are you Tom?" 

Two more cars shot by with a 
tohoosh— whoosh. 

"Nuts!" Barrett said, ‘T know you 
can handle a car, Ernie. But that 



darned piece got under my skin. It 
was mighty gruesome — all about blood 
and splintered bones and people in 
agony, and all that. But I bet it 
scared a lot of people into driving a 
bit more carefully." 

“Uh-huh” said Ernie Watson. 
“Sure." 

EVERYBODY thinks accidents are 
c things that happen to the other fel- 
low," Barrett persisted, though he 
felt a trifle embarrassed, as if he were 
being guilty of making a speech. 

“Yeah, sure," said Ernie Watson. 

And then it happened. 

It doesn't matter whose fault it was, 
It is the scythe of doom that Death 
holds, not the scales of Justice. And 
sometimes, he plays strange tricks 
with it, parting one man's hair in 
grim warning, taking off another’s 
head. Anyway, another ear was bear- 
ing down upon them, its brilliant lights 
blinding them, blotting out the night. 
Without warning, it swerved to the left 



“Look outr* shouted Barrett. 
“He's going to hit us!" 

Last thing Thomas Barrett re- 
membered was the irresistible fury of 
an unseen hand that plucked him from 
his seat and hurled him into darkness. 
A crash as two cars sides wiped with 
the clang and screech and tinckle of 
broken glass and splintered wood and 
twisted steel. And Tom Barrett's 
moving body suddenly sailed forward 
in the abruptly stopped wreck of the 
car. His head smashed its way through 
the tearing, razor-keen edges of the 
broken windshield. When he came 
to * . . 

Lieutenant Edward J. Donovan was 
cruising in Car 10 when the alarm 
came over the air; 

“Cal liny Cars 10 and 31 . . , Cars 
10 and 31 ... an automobile smash -up 
on Route 25 near the Hawkins Street 
Bridge , * , Cars 10 and 31 , , " 

Without a word, Patrolman Edward 
( Continued on Page 17) 
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PLUMS & PRUNES BY EVANS PLUUMER 



C HICAGO. — As the sun sets on 
1930! the broadcasting companies 
issue reviews of their accom- 
plishments and celebrated broadcasts 
of the year. But none can compare 
with the words King Edward VIII 
spoke as he abdicated. That is a pro- 
gram that seldom will be equaled. 
Nor will its audience be surpassed. 

For second most impressive radio 
program for J 936 I would like to name 
the Tenth Anniversary Special Events 
broadcast stayed by NBC on Sunday 
afternoon , November S. in the space of 
4$ minutes, direct contacts urere made 
icith the S , S. Normandie , a fleet of 
V . S. Navy planes flying over San 
Diego r the New York Affd-Toion Tun- 
nel, a metropolitan police radio head- 
quarters and its cruising cars, the 
depths of a Pittsburgh coat mine, the 
top of Pike’s Peak, and a submarine 
in the Hudson Hirer. Also, a tiro- way 
conversation between the Hnmburg- 
Berfin “Flying Hamburger” and an 
American streamliner, the Boston- 
Providence Comet , was included. 

Those of you who follow Bonke Car- 
ter will like me to repeat what hap- 
pened recently when that commentator, 
broadcasting for his first time in the 
Windy City, was introduced by Frank- 
lyn MacCormack to Lou Jackobsen, 
producer of “Poetic Melodies/ 1 Said 
Jackobsen, “Oh, we're old friends. I 
gave Boake his first radio job an- 
nouncing on WPEN when I was em- 
ployed there as program director of the 
Philadelphia station." 

Carter replied: “Aye, and you're 

the only American that ever fired 

me, and that was because your spon- 
sors didn't like my accent!” 




Portland is clever; She's being 
coy with Santa's helper* Fred 
Allen — 'until Christmas! Below; 
CBS' Mark Warnow, top-shopping 




“Good Samaritan/* raeu? Monday 
through Friday afternoon dramatic se- 
rial by Irna Phillips, which ioih be 
heard starting January 25 oner NBC 
and sponsored by lhal Circcy soap- 
maker , unit lire up to its name in 
casting. It is Miss Phillips' plan to use 
the nexa vehicle to build netc stars 
from the ranks of those who haven’t 
had a chance. The leading man, tohose 
name will remain a secret for the time 
being, is an entirely new radio voice. 

Smart fellows, these man-on-the- 
street mikemen! One in Chicago has 
been asking all his female victims to 
name their favorite gifts. Thus did he 
make up his Christmas shopping list 
for his mother and sisters \ . . Shying 
away from women admirers and mash 
notes, however, is NBC's handsome 
Lynn Brandt. This announcer seems 
to be concentrating on someone in 
Rockford, 111., who receives a special- 
delivery letter daily! 

The light is on for radio rights to the 
Hotel Morrison’s new Casino Parisi - 
enne tuhtch opens December 29, There 
mill be turn orchestras* and perhaps 
three. One urill be Joe Venuti. At 
press time it appears that NBC u?ill 
air the gala Chi night spot. 

^The Rhythm Club, Chicago’s ultra- 
blue- blood organization, met last Sun- 
day afternoon (Dec. 20) at the Black- 
hawk Restaurant, where they were 
aided and abetted by Red Norvo ; s ork, 
blues-singer Mildred Bailey, pianist 
Meade Lewis and celebrated swingster 
batoneers in a comprehensive clinic on 
ragtime — its past, present and future. 
The club, sponsored by Edwin Ash- 
craft III, is quite high sissiety. Musi- 



cians are permitted to join in its argu- 
ments providing they know their hoi 
licks, muggin 1 and corn. 

One of those pathetic events one 
hates to watch occurred Sunday , De- 
cember 13, when Amelita Cattf-Curci 
attempted her come-back as guest of 
the Sunday Fuelling Hour. There teas 
no doubt about it; Madame Galli-Curci 
did not come back. Her first number 
repeated her voice as rough and untrue. 
As she progressed , she grew confident 
and her tones were under better con- 
trol, but the volume u?as not there. It 
is our sincere with that the celebrated 
coloratura mag soon regain the glori- 
ous gift ichich the surgeon's knife took 
away. I'm rooting for her! 

Chicago loses more of its talent, 
temporarily at least, to Hollywood. 
The Republic Studios are calling for 
the National Barn Dance Maple City 
Four to appeal* January IS for the 
filming of a feature in which Gene 
Autry, the air's ex -Oklahoma Singing 
Cowboy, will play the lead , , , And 
Don Ameche's picture agent is dick* 
ering with Cornelius Peeples, boy star 
on Uncle Ezra's programs. 

Plums to Jane Crusmberrg, author 
of the Mary Marlin series. AW year 
she has been keeping magazine-picture 
scrapbooks. Last iceek she distrib- 
uted them to children’s hospitals as 
Christmas gifts. 

Who was asking the whereabouts of 
Pat Kennedy, once Ben Bernie’s un- 
masked baritone? He's singing and 
acting as m.c. at the Colony Club, Chi- 
cago nitery, 

Very thankful and HOPB/td is Lut*e 
Biocki toho now has the speaking lead 
role of Hope Carter in 11 Modern Cin- 
derella” and the title role in “Hope 
A Idea's Romance/’ a transcription se- 
rial about to unfold nationally. 




Q UITE a few changes in the net- 
work radio schedules have 
taken place in the last week 
and there are more to come. Some 
radio shows will fold entirely, others 
will be replaced with an entire new 
set-up and for some a change in. pres- 
entation is planned. 

In the latter classification comes 
Richard Himber and his Studebaker 
Champions, From time to time he has 
been presenting guests on his program, 
but on January 4 he goes in for guest- 
ing in a big way. From that date on 
his program becomes a variety show. 
First guests will be that grand mimic, 
Sheila Barrett, and Alee Templeton, 
the blind pianist, who maizes a return 
engagement on this show. 

The Saturday Night Party toil I un- 
dergo a big shake-up. All the members 
of the cast have received their exit 
passes . . . Oscar Bradley's orchestra 
replaces Hal Kemp and his boys on the 
Phil Baker shorn, the first Sunday in 
January . Bradley used to conduct the 
late Will Rogers’ shows . . , Ralph Kir- 
bery, the Dream Singer, is about to get 
a new and sioeeler contract and a 
larger neticork for his airings. 

The Wednesday night “Come On, 
Let’s Sing 1 * program signs off January 
6 and will be succeeded the following 
week by Jessica Dragonette and A1 
Goodman's orchestra. 

A neio shorn headed by George Ol- 
sen, a comedian and a girl singer, may 
go on the air for the oil company that 
last year presented Jack Hylton, 

Betty Moore, who is quite an author- 
ity on color in interior decorating, re- 
turns lo the air on January 7 for her 
seventh season of broadcasting. Lew 
White, the organist, will also be back 
on this same show. 

At this tartfmg Glen Gray's orchestra 



INSIDE 



is the favored one to replace Fred War- 
ing on Mr, Ford’s air shows , . , Hal 
Kemp and his orchestra haue definitely 
been signed to replace Andre Kostel- 
anetz on Friday nights , . . Ray Heath- 
erton goes off but Kay Thompson and 
her singing group remain . . , Shota 
Boat ictil use guest stars tuith Lanny 
Ross starting January 5, to hen Helen 
Jepson, Ross Graham and Sam Hearn 
fade from the show. 

Rosemarie Brancato and Helen 
Claire will definitely leave their cur- 
rent Friday night "Twin Star" pro- 
gram. They will be replaced by Helen 
Broderick and Victor Moore with the 
possibility of Buddy Rogers' orchestra 
supplying the music. The show will 
come from the Film City— Hollywood. 

iVJajor Boices and his announcer, Dan 
Seymour, should get together before 
their program starts to determine their 
honor city of the night. On a recent 
Thursday night Seymour told the lis- 
teners, “Tonight’s honor city is Mil- 
waukee” A few seconds later f Major 
Bowes introduced the first of the ama- 
teurs, “The Harmonica Four” adding 
they were from Cincinnati, the honor 
city for that night. Tish-tish. 

Airaves: The Fred Astaire Show with 
Charles Butter worth, Franeia White 
and Conrad Thibault is one of the high- 
spots of the week. Butterworth gets 
funnier with every program and the 
White-Thibault voices are a treat for 
the listeners’ ears, 

Francis Craig, tohose new song hit, 
“I'll Trade Y a Me For You ** was a re- 
cent Radio Guide gift song , has the 
most popular orchestra in the South- 
land, Craig is the son of a Methodist 
preacher, mid was a southpaw Hurler 



STUFF 



BY MARTIN LEWIS 




“Pappy" Ai Jolson & Sid Silvers; 
Tuesdays they air their new ser- 
ies. Below: Lionel Barrymore: 

He's Hollywood Hotel’s “Scrooge" 




on the Vanderbilt baseball team. He 
left the university when the chancellor 
objected to his formation of the “ Uni- 
versity Jazz Band.* r Listen to the Craig 
mvMc which comes from Nashville , 
Tennessee , ooer the NBC network late 
Monday nights. 

When they were casting the Jimmj 
Braddock show, they needed someone 
to take the part of the fight announcer 
to bellow at the beginning and end of 
the show, “And in this corner, we have 
James J. Braddock/’ About twenty 
NBC announcers and actors were tried 
out, but none had the vim and “umph“ 
of a real fight announcer. Then Joe 
Gould, Brad dock's manager, had an 
idea, “Why not hire Harry Balogh, the 
regular fight announcer at Madison 
Square Garden, for the job?" Result: 
Balogh. who took over the late Joe 
Humphries’ job, plays his real-life role 
in the radio show. 

A few u>eeks ago, Loretta Clemens 
was a permanent feature of those Tues- 
day night Phillip Morris shows. Then, 
suddenly, she urns forced to undergo 
an appendectomy , Recovered, she re- 
ported for rehearsals . only to be told 
that she had been dropped from the 
show , Tis rumored that Charles Mar- 
tin i ranted that extra time for his 
three-minute thrills, tuhich already are 
far ouer three minutes, 

seems some listeners can’t take a 
joke — ask Bemte and Winchell, if you 
think I’m wrong. For a long time Win- 
chell was getting letters from listeners 
objecting to his ribbing the OV Maes- 
tro. They didn't realize it was all in 
fun. From this friendly feud the two 
boys got a movie contract. They start 
filming the flicker for Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox on January 4, 
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Radio City, N. Y.— 

A N ADVERSE decision bY the appellate dm- 
:ion of the New York Supreme Court — 
though that decision did not mention it by name 
- — Scored the harried Good Will Court — for its 
December 20 broadcast, at least— after A, L, 
Alexander, the radio court's director, had pub- 
licly stated, “The Good Will Court will be con- 
tinued,” A last-minute reversal by the sponsor 
upset his prediction. The New York court ruled 
that no practising Manhattan or Bronx attorney 
could render advice or legal opinions in any 
activity which publicized that advice. 

F ANNIE BRICE brought her mother to her 
radio program the other night, and we met 
the lady after the broadcast. “Fannie is a won- 
derful girl/ 1 she said proudly. “She knows how 
to bake. She knows how to sew . She knows 
how to take care of a house. But best of all, 
my Fannie knows how to make money.” 




Hollywood, Calif. — 

EORGE JESSEL and a comedienne, very 
^ likely Patsy KcUy, will be teamed in a 
new air show being auditioned by CBS, Ray- 
mond Paige's orchestra will probably supply 
the music. Four sponsors are said to be inter* 
esled in the show, 

B UDDY ROGERS is due back in Hollywood 
Christmas to prepare his band for the biscuit 
broadcast to begin with the new year. In Feb- 
ruary he will sail for England to go into a pic- 
ture. During his absence the band will be 
batoned by guest leaders. While across the 
water, Rogers will scout around for comics and 
singers for his program, 

IF YOU read this in time, we imparl the fact 
I that Bing Crosby will have Jose Iturbi as 
guest on his program the twenty- fourth. The 
following week Pat O'Brien will be talking 
over the “Music Hair 1 mike. 





USTENNC 



WITH 






Above; Jack (Call Me “Claus”) Benny with hie 
gift for a waiting world: Kenny Baker, the 

Timid Tenor. Below: Jascha Heifetz, leading 

violin virtuoso, recent Ford Symphony guest 



casion was King Edward's speech, and even 
though they were on the stage of a broadcasting 
company's studio, they had no radio and were 
forced to go out to Taylor's car to listen. 

B OB BURNS (there he goes sneaking in 
here again) just can't help being a regu- 
lar guy. While visiting at his home the other 
day, we could not help but feel amused. Bob 
kept Bing Crosby wailing on the phone while 
he pointed out “extra purty” fish in his son's 
aquarium and then showed us a “bug” he was 
looking at under a microscope, 

J ACK 0AKIE t who insists upon calling Bing 
"The Groaner,” has a picture that is a cinch 
as an ad for his new show, it is a shot of Oakie, 
one hand clawing the air, the other trying to 
dislodge a cigarette sticking to his lip, 

L UNCHING the other day, we chanced to hear 
Jack Benny and Don Wilson talking ... It 
went something like this: DON: “Say. Jack, I 
hear that Irvin Cobb spends a thousand dollars 
a year on cigars. How do you stack up along 
side of that?” JACK: “Nothing at all, nothing 
at all! I spend that much just to have the 
ashes hauled away!” 

W HEN George Burns goes Into his Santa 
make-up for the kids this year, it will re- 
call memories of ten years ago. It was at that 
lime that George was officiating as Santa Claus 
backstage. He had asked Grade the question 
and she had refused . , . The next mom Grade 
f Continued on next page) 



IS MY face red! First 1 told you that Harriet 
* Hilliard would not return to the air with 
Hubby Ozzie Nelson. But can f help it if she 
changes her mind? As a matter of fact, Harriet 
will be on the Robert Ripley-Nelson program 
December 27 and will continue weekly until 
she is recalled to Hollywood to begin work on 
her next movie, 

G RETE STUECKGOLD came to America 
from Munich eight years ago to sing. She 
has covered the field from the Metropolitan 



Above: Jeanette MacDonald, recent “Open 

House” guest, with Nelson Eddy, CBS host 

Opera to ducting with Bing Crosby, She likes 
America and American people so well she has 
now taken out her first citizenship papers. 

COMEGNB has to think up the new ideas 
O This time it's Fields and Hall and they call 
Ibeir idea “Stay Music.” We’ve heard it and 
still can't describe it. But somehow or oilier 
they manage to evolve a musical accompani- 
ment ol a single note used through a selection 
by the orchestra, 

T HE Contented Hour originates in Chicago. 

Frank Black works in Radio City. Therefore, 
to accept the maestroship of that program, Mr. 
Black had to agree to fly to Chicago weekly. 

W HEN Radio Guide's Court of Honor abdi- 
cates from its Friday night niche in the 
blue network of (NBC Pontiac autos will ascend 
to the spot. Its program, which starts Jan- 
uary 8, will originate from the campus of a 
different college each week and will present 
whatever talent each college has to offer, ; 

N OTES FROM OUR MEMO PAD: Don Wil- 
son will remain as the permanent an- 
nouncer on the Irvin S. Cobb show. Don will 
also announce the Rose Bowl game New Year’s 
Day, with the help of Ken Carpenter . . . Mor- 
ton Bo we, now vacationing in Florida, is due 
back Christmas Day to eat turkey with the wife 
and two kiddies! 



Above; Amos V Andy prepare to name their 
“radio baby.” Below* left: Vincent Lopez/warned 
to “Open on Xmas!” Below, right: Tom Waring, 
popular vocalist, hits a high note — and clicks 



S CRIPTER Don Prmdle was a new arrival in* 
Hollywood not long ago, Columbia brought 
him here from Seattle for a $40- a -week staff- 
job. Now it is said that the agency did not 
renew Harry Conn's option, so Prindle then 
will step in to take over the Fenner scripting 
at a big increase in salary, 

J EAN HARLOW and Robert Taylor walked 
right out of a recent Lux rehearsal. But that 
was all right ... so did everyone else! The oc- 
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THE GOOD WILL COURT CASE 10727 CONFESSES 



(Continued from Page 3) 

through me. There was such cold, 
jealous haired in it. 

"1 understand you have been getting 
chummy with Bih, Laura.” Before I 
could answer, she said in a hard voice, 
“Listen to me, you little tramp, if i 
ever catch you out with him again. 
Til let you have itf" 

1 was dumbfounded. 

When Bill stopped for me, I said: 
“Sorry Bill. Your wife just phoned 
me. She said she'd pull my hair out if 
we lunched together again/ ’ Bill 
turned white. For a moment I thought 
he was going to do something desper- 
ate. Then he said with a weak smile, 
“Okay, Laura.” 

H E LEFT the office that afternoon — 
just left without a good-by to any- 
body. I understand he picked up 
some girl on the street and went on 
a drunk that lasted two weeks. 

Before the week was out. Bill's wife 
realized what she had done* and wild- 
ly tried to get him back. But he was 
through" And through for good! 

Finally, she became desperate. She 
wanted to hurt him* She wanted to 
hurt me. She struck out against us* 

IT! never forget the day I received 
the summons to court! I was to be 
tried for “alienation of affection.” I 
who had truly had nothing to do with 
Bill's desertion — I who had so wanted 
to help them both! 

“Oh, no, she can't do this to me! I 
won't let her.” Wild with fear. I 
clutched that horrible legal paper and 
ran all the way to her house. 

I was frantic* 1 begged Bill's wife 
not to do this to me. I argued. 1 plead- 
ed. I prayed. 

But she was like a woman possessed. 
She had sworn to have her pound of 
flesh. 

The publicity about the case was 
horrible, She talked to people. She 
didn't accuse me— out loud— but sug- 
gested — plenty! There was a hint of a 
love-nest — -and out-of-town meetings. 

I couldn't light back* At first, my 
friends laughed at it. 

“Didn’t know you were so irresisti- 
ble* Laura ” they laughed. But after 
a while* less and less was said. 

Girls Fd known for years didn’t 
speak to me on the street. Boys didn’t 
call for dates any more. 

I DIDN’T mind so much for myself. 
* Bui when it got to Mother and Dad, 
I wanted to cry. Mother's first inkling 
of it all came after her Saturday bridge 
club had broken up for the Summer 
and then was started again in the Fall 
without any invitation being sent to 
her. 

Dear* darling Mother — to be hurt so! 
After all of the clubs had elections* 
and Mother — the most active of all 
members — was left off the committee 
lists, she didn’t attend the meetings 
any more. She just sat home on the 
veranda — and rocked back and forth, 
back and forth* 

Dad* too, began to feel that things 
were going wrong. 

Poor Dad. There was more white in 
his hair* He hardly ever smiled. But 
every once in a while* he ? d put his 
hand on my head and say, “Well, how’s 
my kitten today. ” And I'd know his 
heart was too full for him to say any 
more. 

If I live to be a hundred years, I’ll 
never forget the look in the eyes of 
the people when I had to appear in 
court. Curious, cold, unfriendly eyes 
that made me shiver. Half way through 
the trial, the judge threw the case out* 
He said he'd never heard such a flimsy 
charge in his life, and he told Bill's 
wife to get out of that courtroom be- 
fore she got herself into trouble. 

My name had been cleared at last! 
Life would be carefree and happy 
again! 

But I was wrong about the happiness 
I hoped for. Bill’s wife still said all 



sorts of nasty things about me. Ugly 
rumors began to get around. 

I fell that I was thoroughly licked. 

“Dad, 111 have to leave town/ 1 I 
told him one night “I can’t stand it 
any more.” 

“All right, kitten,” he said quietly, 
“But keep your chin up. Remember, 
you’re stiff the sweetest girl in the 
world to me. Well go back to New 
York, Do you know, I’ve been missing 
the big town. Mother has too* I think.” 

Dear, dear Dad! I knew in my heart 
he didn't mean a word of it! But we 
soon came back to New York. 

I ITTLE by little, ^with my darling 
mother's help, I learned to smile 
again, and to see life in a new light. 

But it wasn’t until 1 met Mathew 
that I was really happy again. From 
the minute he took my hand in his, 1 
felt our meeting meant a new life for 
me. 

We talked of little things at lunch. 
Things that really didn't matter* But 
they seemed so important. How time 
flew! Then one day Mathew said, 
breathlessly: 

“Laura, Fm going to marry you!” 

It was the first time we'd ever been 
out together* I was startled. 

But Mathew meant it Silly, roman- 
tic, foolish Mathew. How I loved him! 

And then — one day* the phone rang. 
And again fate was taking a hand in 
my miserable affairs. 

It w T as Bill's wife on the line, 

“I want to see you* Laura*” she said. 
Just that, 

I met her in Washington Square 
Park, Her once pretty face had deep 
lines. She had hollows under her eyes. 

“Congratulations, my dear,” she be- 
gan. “How do you think your precious 
sweetheart is going to like to hear 
about your husband-snatching days!” 

Every word was a needle* She had 
destroyed my happiness once. She was 
trying again, ! had to keep her from 
telling Mathew, al whatever cost! 



“All right, Bea," I said, “what do 
you want?” 

“Fm glad you're going to be reason- 
able,” Bea answered, i’m hard up. 
Ill take $50.00/' 

I knew I shouldn't let her blackmail 
me. But I was worried sick. 

THAT phone call was followed by 
■ others. Many of them. I gave Bill's 
wife over $200*00 to keep her quiet. 
Then I didn't have any more money in 
the bank. I didn’t have any new 
clothes. I was getting thin and nervous 
and shabby. Mother’s illness was the 
final straw, I felt I couldn’t go on* 

And that was when I sent the Good 
Will Radio Court my letter. 

“What can I do to stop this woman 
from molesting me?” I begged Judge 
Irwin in the radio studio. 

“Blackmail, M he pointed out* “is a 
serious offense, but unless you can 
prove she's guilty, there is nothing you 
can do to stop her,” 

“However,” he said* "There’s an 
easier solution. Tell your boy friend 
the story. If he's the right sort* he’ll 
understand. Get to him before she 
does. Don’t begin your life on a lie. It 
will be easier to tell him now than 
later, and the longer you hide it, the 
worse it will appear. So* tell your 
sweetheart the whole story/ 1 

There it was! The solution. The 
complete solution. 

How easy— how simple — how right 
that answer was. In all my muddled 
thinking* I had shied away from this 
very thing. 

I told Mathew, 

“Oh, my darling,” he said* kissing 
my tear- filled eyes. 

“Don’t ever again be afraid to tell me 
anything. Promise me. dearest* that 
from now* on to the end of our lives, 
there won't be any more secrets/' 

I was so glad to promise! 

Can you wonder that I am grateful 
to Mr* Alexander, to the judges, and 
to the Radio Good Will Court? 




Desperate* this woman appeals to Good Will 
Court Judges J, J, Goldstein and J. Ft, Tiffany 




Here's lovely Bernardine Flynn, 
known to millions of NBC listeners 
as Sade of the “Vie and $ade" show 



HAPPY LISTENING 
WITH DON TOWNE 



(Continued from Preceding Page) 

called up and said yes , * , wonder if 
he called her googoo then as he does 
now, 

A UTOGRAPH seekers turned scav- 
engers in Hollywood recently. 
Nelson Eddy moved into his new Bev- 
erly Hills home and broken phonograph 
records* chipped dishes and other old 
relics were tossed into the ash heap. 

Eddy fans carefully inspected the 
waste for valued loot 

T HE Mutual Broadcasting Company 
increased its Coast net to nine sta- 
tions recently with the signing of 
KVOE, Santa Ana* This gives the net 
nine on the Coast, and a total of 41 
stations across the continent* 

T HE Haven McQuarrie “Do You Want 
to Be an Actor?” program that has 
caused so much comment locally, was 
shipped back east on film recently. It 
is to be viewed by prospective sponsors, 
Warner's is the first station to use 
sound-on-film on the air. This method 
of recording is said to be much more 
effective than the usual wax. 



DAGATELLES: Alexander Woolicott 
® will be back on the air for a to- 
bacco firm on January ?. The program 
will be half an hour over CBS on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays . . T~f"rank 
Gill is doing the script on the new Al 
Jolson show and it looks good * . * 
Apparently the only recording- house 
smart enough to record King Edward’s 
abdication address was MacGregor and 
Solly, They report a strong demand 
. . . Irvin Cobb's Paducah Plantation is 
coming out from behind the scenes to 
perform before a studio audience in 
the future . , . GJenhall Taylor, former 
production manager at KHJ, has been 
signed as producer by Columbia 
Broadcasting System on the Coast . , . 
Jack Wheeler replaces Bill Goodwin 
as the announcer on the Joe Pen- 
ner show the first of the year . . * 
Guy Lombardo will be on CBS New 
Year's Eve and then immediately goes 
on the new Mutual network at mid- 
night, 

JANUARY 3 Shep Fields bows in 
^ as maestro of the Woodbury Hour, 
replacing Paul Whiteman, The talent 
line-up will include Frank Parker, Judy 
Canova* and a second orchestra under 
the direction of Graham Harris, Also, 
on that date* the program changes to a 
half-hour show. 

B ELIEVE it or not, there are a few 
who think the Jack Benny-Phil 
Harris feud, which gets funnier each 
week, is really on the level . * . When 
Fred Allen goes to the Coast next sum- 
mer to make a picture, his wife* Port- 
land Hoffa, will also appear with him 
in the same film. It should be good! 
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